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SHAKESPEARE AGAINST HIS EDITORS. 

BY JOHN COEBIN. 



If you would know the heights and the depths of human in- 
telligence, said Fielding, read Shakespeare and his editors. The 
judgment is extreme; but it may serve as a text for a gentle 
remonstrance against certain persistent and almost universal tend- 
encies of the learned world. For two centuries it has been the 
custom to regard Shakespeare only as a book to be read. Yet, 
imperfect as is the record of his life, enough remains to show that 
his own view was far different. Scrupulously careful though he 
was in the public presentation of his narrative poems, there is no 
evidence that he ever willingly permitted one of his dramas to 
be published, or that he read a line of the proof. The sixteen 
quartos that were issued during his lifetime were, as it seems, 
either pirated or intended to forestall piracy. The Baconians 
have made much of this, as usual turning its obvious sense quite 
topsyturvy. Canonical editors have been scarcely more discrimi- 
nating. " Why didn't the brute edit his own works?" Dr. Furni- 
vall once exclaimed over a cup of tea in the British Museum. 
" He could have done it in a month, and spared us poor devils 
the bother of centuries." Then he added, with characteristic exu- 
berance, " There are times when I wish I could stand him up in 
the corner there and punch his head for him !" 

One reason why Shakespeare did not edit his own works may 
have been that he was not aware that they were works. Ben 
Jonson was the first to speak of his dramas as such — ^his own 
dramas, that is — and thereby became the butt of much sly satire 
at the hands of his fellows of the theatre. Shakespeare wrote 
plays. He was part owner and manager of a company of actors, 
and, like all practical playwrights, even in this present day of 
strict copyright regulation, he was unwilling to give out the text 
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of a piece while it was alive on the boards. It was enough that 
his plays should live in the eyes and ears of the theatregoing 
public. To regard the Shakespearian drama solely from the point 
of view of the library is to regard it in a perspective at once in- 
adequate and false. 

I. 

That, in certain fields, the labors of the editors have been fruit- 
ful is manifest. The chronology of the plays, and the development 
of Shakespeare's genius in comparison with that of the age he 
lived in, have been approximately fixed. The evolution of certain 
pieces from archaic originals, as, for insta.nce, "Eomeo and 
Juliet" and "Hamlet," has been pretty clearly traced. The 
importance of such results in the history of dramatic literature 
and in the literary biography of the dramatist is scarcely to be 
exaggerated. 

The chief efforts of the commentators, however, have been 
spent in purifying the text, which it has been the custom to re- 
gard as deplorably corrupt; and here the results have not been of 
the happiest. For two centuries patient, diligent and pious 
scholars have exhausted ingenuity, and even phantasy, in the hope 
of making sense of what they did not understand ; but the learned 
world itself is at last awaking to the fact that the Polio is measur- 
ably authentic and pure. Its errors are for the most part self- 
evident. Hopeless corruptions are rare. Says Fumess, in the 
preface of his Variorum edition of " Love's Labor Lost " (1904) : 

"This whole question of the text has gradually subsided. . . . The 
number of lines in Shakespeare's dramas and poems, as given in the 
Globe edition, has been computed to be one hundred and fourteen 
thousand four hundred and two (114,402). . . . Those marked with an 
obelus, as hopelessly corrupt, number about one hundred and thirty, 
which means that there is only one obstinately refractory line or passage 
in every eight hundred and eighty." 

This Fumess regards as the most liberal possible allowance. " It 
is small wonder," he concludes, " that the denunciation of Shake- 
speare's defective text is becoming of the faintest." It was the 
realization of all this which, after many years, led Furness to give 
up his attempt to unite in his Variorum all the successful emen- 
dations. In his later volumes he has reproduced the original 
text intact, reducing the emendations to foot-notes. 
The hopelessly corrupt passages, it will be seen, average only a 
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fraction more than three to each play. To what extent they im- 
pair the acting value may best be Judged by the improvement 
effected in the most successful of the emendations. In describing 
Palstaff'a death, the Hostess, according to the Polio text, says: 
" His nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields." 
Theobald conjectured that this should have read : " His nose was 
as sharp as a pen, and a bable of greene fields." By the change 
of a single letter, utter nonsense becomes one of the most illu- 
minating of the finer traits in the portrait of the greatest of 
Shakespeare's comic characters. This emendation, with two or 
three others distinctly less notable, has rescued Theobald from 
the ignominy Pope heaped upon him in making him the first 
hero of the " Dunciad," and placed him at the head of those who 
have labored with Shakespeare's text — -which, in spite of our 
rubric, must be reckoned as vastly more than the kingship of 
dunces ! But, deeply illmninating as the emended reading is to 
the leisurely and literary imagination, it may be questioned 
whether it has any great dramatic force. On the boards, imagi- 
native value resides chiefly in the skill and speed with which the 
story is developed, the saliency and contrasts in the presentation 
of character, and the larger sweeps of laughter or passion. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the combined work of the editors 
has not enriched the acting value of the plays by one burst of 
merriment, one pulse of emotion. Prom the point of view of 
Shakespeare, the maker and manager of plays, the textual labors 
of two centuries, even supposing them to have removed all errors, 
might well have been — scarcely worth the labor of editing his 
" works." 

II. 
Little of positive good as the editors have accomplished, more- 
over, they have in many instances foisted fresh errors upon the 
text. According to one familiar anecdote, a worthy German 
found only nonsense in the line: 

" Sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks." 
He changed it to read : 

" Sermons in books, and stones in the running brooks." 
This is, perhaps, a fable; but it illustrates none the less aptly the 
whims and mares' nests of the emending imagination. Such 
foibles, it is true, the best editors avoid; but when, as character- 
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istically happens in all good acting plays, the point of a passage 
depends upon even the most obvious detail of stagecraft, they 
one and all run into errors which have not yet been detected. To 
cite one of innumerable miaor instances, when Polonius comes 
in upon Laertes, taking leave of Ophelia, he says : 

"Yet heere, Laertes? Aboord, aboord for shame. 
The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile, 
And you are staid for there; my blessing with you; 
And these few precepts," etc. 

With a grammatical sense that would do credit to a nursery gov- 
erness, Theobald pointed out that the antecedent of "there" is 
the shoulder of the sail, and that Shakespeare could hardly have 
meant that any one was waiting for Laertes in so ticklish a place. 
He pimctuates the line : 

"And you are staid for. There; my blessing with yout" 

He has been followed by his successors, even Fumess and the 
"Cambridge" editors, with the exception of Corson and the 
" First Folio " editors. The difference is of no great moment ; but 
it very aptly illustrates the sort of things that happen when plays 
are regarded as works. Here, as everywhere in the Elizabethan 
drama, the lines were written with actor and stage in mind. The 
grammar is that of the spoken word, and the punctuation a mat- 
ter of voice and action. It needs only a gesture from the pro- 
fuse old councillor to indicate that " there " refers to the docks. 
As presented in the Folio, the word adds its quota to the sense. 
With the revised punctuation, it is redundant. 

When the most scrupulous of editors sink into such a pitfall, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that one and all err in dealing 
with matters that involve a special knowledge of our ancient 
dramaturgy. With the main features of Shakespeare's stage they 
are not unacquainted; but the stagecraft of which these are only 
the outward sign is a closed book to them. In the entire Eliza- 
bethan drama there is not one scene that calls for the realistic 
pictorial setting familiar to the post-Eestoration theatre ; but the 
first of the editors, Eowe (1709), indicated, in an irregular and 
haphazard manner, the definite room, street, or what-not, in 
which, he would have us believe, Shakespeare meant us to imagine 
the action as taking place; and his successors, down to the present 
day, have carried on the work, introducing scenes peirsistently. 
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and at every possible opening. Frequently this does no harm, 
and, as far as the reader is concerned, may be reckoned of value in 
that it gives the action a local atmosphere. But, in numerous 
instances, it pointedly misrepresents Shakespeare's intention as a 
dramatist. 

In the fifth scene of the last act of " Macbeth," the sorely beset 
monarch enters, accompanied by " souldiers with drum and col- 
ours," and says : 

"Hang out our Banners on the outward walls. 
The Cry is still, they come." 

This scene the editors, without a single exception that I can find, 
place in a room in the castle. Keightley, troubled by the knowl- 
edge that the banners were characteristically hung, not from the 
walls, but from the tower, makes the passage read : 

"Hang out the banners. On the outward walls 
The cry is still, they come." 

If the editors had reasoned from the point of view of Shakespeare 
the playwright, this punctuation — to begin with the matter they 
regard as of most moment — would not have been possible. At the 
back of the stage, as they well know, was a gallery which, in in- 
numerable instances, was used to represent the wall of a garden, 
castle or city. To any one who keeps in mind the details of 
Elizabethan stagecraft, the natural supposition is that Macbeth 
and his followers entered on this gallery. As much of scenic 
locality as Shakespeare intended to create is indicated in the 
opening line, and in the action of hanging out the banners. The 
punctuation is as right as right can be. 

Keightley's injury to the text, however, is a bagatelle in com- 
parison to the injury which all the editors have done to the acting 
value of the passage. By placing the scene in a castle room, they 
require that an entirely new set be shifted upon the stage for some 
forty-five lines, after which the scene is again shifted to the ex- 
terior of the castle. To say nothing of the expense in scenery and 
manipulation, the result is to retard the action at its climax. 
As Shakespeare planned the passage, these two scenes are one. 
Macbeth's exit from the wall above is instantly followed by the 
entrance of Malcolm, Seyward and Macduff beneath. After they 
have spoken a dozen lines, Macbeth issues from the castle, with 
big desperate new resolution to meet his foes in the open. Froro 
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the hanging out of the banners, the action proceeds with rapid 
and cunmlative interest, until Macbeth is slain and Malcolm 
hailed as King. A thousand niceties of punctuation and verbiage 
are as nothing in comparison with the value of a vigorous dra- 
matic climax. 

III. 

In " Eomeo and Juliet," the casualties to the text have reached 
a climax. With one glad accord the editors have cut into two, 
and even three, parts scenes which were obviously planned as 
climacteric dramatic units. 

In one case — ^Eomeo's first adventure into the orchard of tiie 
Capulets — they have, with a recklessness incredible even in an 
editor of Shakespeare, actually called for a shift of scenery be- 
tween the lines of a couplet. The first scene they call " A Lane 
by the Wall of Capulet's Orchard." Eomeo enters, speaks two 
lines, and then, according to the editors, "climbs the wall, and 
leaps down within it." The proceeding cannot be made to seem 
agile in the acting, in spite of the cleats amiably supplied by the 
stage carpenter; and the back is not the best part of a Eomeo, 
especially when seen in certain altitudes. But the editors say 
" Climb I" and Eomeo climbs. Then Benvolio and Mercutio come 
in and deliver their comradely chaff about Eosaline — at the blank 
wall over which Eomeo has just clambered. After a few speeches 
they go out, Benvolio exclaiming: 

" 'Tis in vain 
To seek him here who means not to be found." 

Hereupon, according to the editors, the scene shifts to the interior 
of the orchard. Benvolio's last line is quite forgotten, when, after 
the interval, Eomeo gives the answering rhyme : 

"He jests at scars who never felt a wound." 

Then Juliet appears at the window. The passage that follows is 
one of consummate poetical illusion; but, when Eomeo assures 
Juliet in amorous pleasantry, 

" With love's light wings did I o'erperch these walls," 

the friendliest of audiences, remembering the cleats and Borneo's 
laboring back, is prone to smile. 

How did Shakespeare intend all this to be done? Any one 
who has a clear picture of the Elizabethan stage in Ms eye, and 
VOL. OLXxxiv.— NO. 609. 26 
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a little feeling for Elizabethan stagecraft, will guess at once that 
the wall was represented, as walls always were, by the gallery at 
the back of the stage — though none of the editors has shown this 
perspicacity. On his entrance, Eomeo is already "aloft," and 
thus avoids a public clamber. As for " o'erperching " the wall, 
as if on " love's light wings," when the top has once been gained 
in the obscurity of the tiring-house, that is a feat within the 
athletic grace of even an operatic tenor. At the sound of his pur- 
suing friends, Eomeo leaps down into the garden and hides in the 
shrubbery. They also appear on top of the wall, and it is from 
this point of vantage that they chaff him about Eosaline. Note 
how this arrangement brings out the comedy of the situation. 
Though Eomeo is shadowed from his pursuers, he is in plain 
view of the audience. The fact that he is reminded of the lately 
adored Eosaline's bright eye and her other parts of beauty, even 
while mooning beneath Juliet's window, is thus projected with 
the utmost effect. The least look of being teased could not fail 
to amuse. It is out of a mood of instant annoyance at their 
raillery, and of chagrin at his broken vows of constancy, that 
Eomeo replies to the receding Benvolie : 

" He jests at scars that never felt a wound " — 

a line that, in the modem arrangement, after the tedious inter- 
ruption of the scene-shifter, is quite unintelligible. How many, 
even of Shakespeare's readers, have caught its full force? It may 
be remarked in parsing Ihat the scene is not properly called a 
balcony scene. The phrase originated in a mistaken notion that 
Juliet appears in the gallery at the back of the stage, which, as 
we have seen, was used for the orchard wall. Juliet appears in 
an upper box at the side of the stage, which for the nonce repre- 
sented her chamber window — as is evident in Eomeo's line : 
" But soft, what light through yonder window breaks!" 

and again. Act III, scene V, 

" Then, window, let day in, and let life out." 

A similar misunderstanding of Shakespeare's dramaturgy is 
no less damaging to the effect of the subsequent scene involving 
this so-called balcony. The editors are about equally divided as 
to whether the stage should represent Juliet's chamber overlook- 
ing the garden. Or the garden itself, overlooked by Juliet's cham- 
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ber. Those who, like Fumess in his Variorum, decide for the 
chamber run into the absurdity of making Romeo speak his three 
speeches of passionate farewell after he " descends " out of view 
of the audience, and somewhat, of course, out of its hearing. 
That he has descended there can be no doubt. The Quarto says, 
" He goeth down," and Juliet says, in both texts : 

" Methinks I see thee, now thou art below, 
Like one dead in the bottom of a tomb." 

Those who place the scene in the garden, as, for example, the 
" Cambridge " editors do, have far better warrant, for the Polio 
says, " Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft." But they run into an 
even greater theatric difficulty, for their subsequent stage direc- 
tions distinctly imply that the long wrangling scene between 
Juliet and her parents, in which the Nurse also appears, takes 
place with all three heads sticking out of the window ! 

The Quarto furnishes a key to the difficulty. The stage, as it 
seems, represents the garden; the stage direction reads: "Enter 
Romeo and Juliet at the window." After Romeo has departed, 
the directions say: "Enter Nurse, hastily" — and haste implies 
that she enters below; for how is an actor to indicate a hasty 
entrance at the window where Juliet is already standing? The 
Nurse says : 

"Madam, beware, take heed the day is broke, 
Your Mother's comming to your Chamber, make all sure." 

The Quarto adds: "She goeth down from the window"; and, 
if we are right in supposing that the Nurse had entered below, 
" she " can only mean Juliet. Then follows in the Quarto text 
a decorative design which, elsewhere, is always used to indicate 
that the stage is for a moment empty. After it we find : " Enter 
Juliets mother. Nurse," which, as all three immediately speak, is 
clearly one of the minor typographic errors in which the text 
abounds. It should read: "Enter Juliet, Mother, Nurse," the 
comma having been taken for an "s." In other words, the 
Nurse, having warned Juliet to remove the traces of Romeo's 
presence in the chamber, goes in and fetches her to meet Lady 
Capulet below in the garden. In the Folio, where the scene is re- 
written, the Nurse gives her caution, with far greater dramatic 
effect, before Romeo's leave-taking, and does not appear again till 
later, when she comes on with old Capulet; but there is no in- 
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dication that the general scenic arrangement I have indicated has 
been altered. It is, ia fact, the only actable arrangement. 

In the potion scene, the arbitrary localities foisted in by the 
editors have obliterated an eifective and curiously Elizabethan bit 
of dramatic contrast. At the back of the stage, beneath the gal- 
lery, as is well Icnown, was a curtained alcove which was used to 
represent, among other things, an inner chamber. By means of 
it, Shakespeare here produces a rencontre not dissimilar in prin- 
ciple to the famous screen scene in " The School for Scandal." 
When Juliet drinks the potion, according to the Quarto, " She 
f als upon her bed within the Curtaines." For a moment the stage 
is empty, as is indicated by another of the decorative designs. 
Then the Nurse comes in with Juliet's mother, followed by old 
Capulet and a number of serving-men, all engaged in joyous and 
bustling preparations — matters of spits, logs, and wedding music. 
The joy of marriage is separated only by a curtain from the 
image of death ! To the modern mind it seems strange that such 
business should be transacted so near Juliet's chamber. The 
explanation lies in the much-neglected fact that, on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, the sense of definite locality was of the faintest. 
Presently, the Nurse calls Juliet; and, getting no answer, draws 
aside the curtains, disclosing Juliet's rigid body. The scene of 
joyous anticipation turns in a moment to one of utter woe. The 
Coimty Paris comes in with Friar Laurence and says : 

"What, is the bride ready to go to church t" 

When he sees his bride apparently dead, the general grief mounts 
higher. As the Quarto naively says: "All at once cry out and 
wring their hands." At the end of the passage: "They all but 
the Nurse goe foorthe, casting Eosemary on her and shutting the 
Curtains." 

Not a throb of all this has reached the pulses of the editors. 
The episode of the wedding preparations they lift bodily and set 
down in a hall of the mansion, making three short scenes of one, 
tediously halting the action and obliterating a carefully planned 
and salient dramatic effect. As cut up by the editors, the play 
contains no less than twenty-five scenes, to present all of which 
in one evening, with realistically detailed scenery, is a sheer im- 
possibility. An unusually full modem production, that of Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe, gave eighteen scenes, wearily drag- 
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ging the action out till midnight ; but the scene of wedding mirth 
and bustle is not one of them.* 

IV. 

That the editors had any regard to the fate of Shakespeare on 
the stage is not to be imagined ; but if it had been their conscious 
purpose to shelve him in the library, they could not have suc- 
ceeded better. For where pious and patient students have gone 
so far astray, actors and managers need not be expected to 
keep the path of scholarly and artistic rectitude. They have, in 
fact, bettered the instruction. With the first introduction of 
pictorial scenery, it became practically necessary to reduce the 
text to the bare bones in order to make time for the scene-shifter; 
and, as pictorial realism became more complete in detail, the 
sacrifice became greater and greater. Many elaborate Shake- 
speare productions are little more than a collocation of elegant 
extracts. Even in Germany, where the scenery madness has been 
held at bay, and where, more than in any other country, culture 
is permitted to eventuate in boredom, a fair repertory of Shake- 
.speaxe's plays keeps the boards only by virtue of liberal subvention. 
In England, those plays alone subsist, the inherent vitality of 
which enables them to survive much mauling and mangling. The 
art of the scene-painter is at best a bastard art, but it is popular ; 
and in its flowering time, under Irving and Beerbohm Tree, it 
has become the chief item of dramatic fare. In addition to the 
long-honored cutting, scenes are now transposed, almost at ran- 
dom, to lessen the number of shifts — ^with what damage to the 
swing of the story and the development of character need not be 
described. 

When Mr. Beerbohm Tree presented "The Tempest" (1904), 
an intelligent German traveller wrote a letter to a London daily 
paper charging that the effect of so much splendor was to ob- 
literate the poetry. Mr. Tree stigmatized the charge as "the 
reverse of the truth," and argued: " Beautiful plays demand beau- 
tiful settings. The whole production is an attempt to make the 
play entirely intelligible to the audience." In view of the general 
shortening and rearrangement of the text, these are brave words ! 
But that is not the worst. In order to show the shipwreck in 

•With experience it was found necessary to curtail the performance, 
and among others the scene before Capulet's garden wall went hy the board. 
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realistic detail — a stoutly built vessel maimed by infant sailors 
and laboring through all the pother of a modem stage storm — 
he had been obliged to cut the dialogue of this most stirring and 
characteristic scene entirely, for it was not only beyond the his- 
trionic powers of the piping actors, but, in any case, the words 
would have been drowned out by stage thunder. The elaborate 
realization of the passage in which Ariel makes the banquet 
vanish necessitated such excisions that as acute an observer as 
Mr. William Archer remarked : " What the meaning of the whole 
affair is, no human soul can divine!" The intelligence of Mr. 
Tree's audience, it appears, has not risen above the level of the 
picture-book. Or is Mr. Tree's own intelligence, or veracity, in 
question ? Give the scenery and manager full swing, and Shake- 
speare is reduced to the level of the most delectable Christmas pan- 
tomine. Sad brow and true critic, the thing these particular beau- 
tiful plays least need is such beautiful scenery. One kind oflSce, 
however, the modem Shakespearian " production " does perform : 
it blots out defects as surely as it blots out beauties. Bad as are 
the acting and elocution of our Shakespeare-starved stage, they 
would seem worse the nearer they were brought to the eye and 
the ear. 

V. 

What would Shakespeare himself think of his editors, if he 
could know the fate they have brought upon his plays? We are 
told that he was a man of some physical stature, and, as Aubrey 
reports, " well shap't." If it were a question of physical violence, 
he would probably be able, under the inspiration of the moment, 
to meet them all, each in his comer, beginning with Eowe and 
not ending even with the athletic and bellicose Dr. Fumivall. 

The attempt to act the plays as they were meant to be acted has 
several times been made of late; but never with any real compre- 
hension of the axehseologic — to say nothing of the aesthetic — ^prob- 
lems involved. The precise nature of Elizabethan dramaturgy, 
and whether a thoroughly intelligent reproduction of it would be 
popularly successful, are questions that lie beyond the scope of 
the present discussion. But as regards the editors, it may be 
fairly urged that they owe it both to themselves as scholars and 
to Shakespeare as a dramatist to present his text in accordance 
with his manifest intention. 

John Coebin. 



